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ABSTRACT 


Nacht (Night), the eighth song of Schoenberg's melodrama Pierrot Lunaire (1921, on texts by 
Albert Giraud), is a basic milestone among the composer's pre-serial works. Subtitled 
Passacaglia, consisting of only 26 measures and developed on a theme (cell) based on only 
three sounds (E - G - E flat), the piece stands out as an extremely concentrated and 
ingenious construction, in which the initial thematic cell is subjected to constantly evolving 
variational processes. The operations of inversion, retrograde and retrograde inversion of 
the cell, in linear succession or in vertical harmonic grouping, anticipated in nuce what 


* The study was written in 1988 under the annual research plan, and has not been published before. A 
typewritten copy of the paper is kept in the library of the “Gheorghe Dima” Academy of Music in 
Cluj-Napoca, in the archive volume Lucrări ale cadrelor didactice [Research Papers of the Teaching 
Staff], 1988, under reference number I b 1871, pp. 132-147. The musical examples were taken from the 
initial version of the paper and were handwritten by the author. 
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would later become (starting with the Suite Op. 25 for piano, 1921) serialism, or the 12-tone 
composition, a method of organization of the musical material that was theorized and 
applied by Schoenberg and his school. 


Keywords: thematic cell, continuous variation, pre-serialism 


The melodrama Pierrot Lunaire Op. 21 for voice (Sprechstimme), piano, 
flute (and piccolo), clarinet (and bass clarinet), violin (and viola), cello by Arnold 
Schoenberg is one of the landmark works of 20th century music. Written in 1912 on 
texts by the expressionist poet Albert Giraud, the piece reflects — in terms of its 
phonic apparatus — Schoenberg's tendency towards the chamberization of the 
musical discourse, which had been already revealed in the Chamber Symphony Op. 
9. The musical discourse in Pierrot Lunaire exhibits certain stylistic features that will 
become paramount in Schoenberg's later works. The invention of a vocal technique 
that falls between singing and speaking, i.e. the so-called “Sprechgesang” (reused 
later in Moses and Aaron), along with the melodic and harmonic organization of 
the musical material anticipates certain features that will characterize Schoenberg's 
works as soon as he achieves full command of his 12-tone compositional technique 
(beginning with the Suite for Piano Op. 25, 1921). The ten years that separate the 
Suite Op. 25 from Pierrot lunaire Op. 21 were years of quests during which 
Schoenberg was concerned with finding new laws of sound organization, able to 
provide a fully controllable foundation for “atonal” music (a term otherwise 
rejected by the composer). The piece No. 8, entitled Passacaglia, stands as a turning 
point on Schoenberg's journey from a seemingly free music (such as the Six Small 
Pieces for Piano Op. 19, 1911) to a music with a rigorous sound organization. 
Perhaps none of Schoenberg's pre-serial works displays as dense a thematic 
material as this one, if not even an ultra-thematization, with each detail of the 
Passacaglia functioning as a thematic entity. Schoenberg's later idea of developing 
a work based on a 12-tone series is already foreshadowed in this Passacaglia, 
except that its starting point does not consist of 12 tones, but only of 3. The manner 
of elaboration of the musical discourse based on this single cell clearly 
demonstrates that Schoenberg's later compositional technique is not a theoretical 
or speculative invention, but rather an outgrowth of his earlier works, being 
ultimately the result of an organic evolutionary process. Abstract logic and 
thinking are helpful tools in this case, by which the composer became aware of and 
developed certain characteristic phenomena that he had previously used more or 
less intuitively. 

Here is the text of the piece no. 8, in free translation: 
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Night 


Gigantic, black butterflies From the murk of depths forgotten 
Have killed the sunlight. a smell arises, murdering all memories! 
Like a sealed book of sorcery, Gigantic, black butterflies 

The horizon sleeps, dumb. Have killed the sunlight. 


And from heaven to earth 
Sinking down on heavy pinions, 
The unseen monsters descend 
Gigantic, black butterflies. 

The Passacaglia transposes the gloomy atmosphere of this poem by 
exploiting the dark timbre of the lower instruments (eliminating the flute and the 
violin). The theme of the Passacaglia is based on a characteristic sequence of three 
sounds, in non-functional notation: 


eS er 


cunoscută de altfel si din muzica de dinaintea lui Schönberg, dar integrată in 


Example 1 


gândirea armonică funcțională: 
Example 2: Ludwig van Beethoven, Piano Sonata Op. 111 by Beethoven, 1th 
P: N 
Sanres 
Around the turn of the century this idea was widely embraced, being 


regarded almost as the “common property of all”, a building block preferred by 
several composers. 


movement: 


Example 3: Claude Debussy, String Quartet, 4th movement, 1893 


Paul Hindemith, Leichte Fünf-Tonstücke, No. 1, 1929: 


pae 
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Paul Hindemith, Mathis der Maler Symphony, 1st movement, 1934: 
A ^ $ A g 4 
Eeee e 


Igor Stravinsky, The Symphony of Psalms, 2nd movement, 1930: 


Béla Bartók, Music for Strings, 1st movement, premièred in 1937: 
pa—an 
p 
| Se 


Arthur Honegger, Symphony No. 2, 1st movement, 1941: 


The sequence in question — essentially a chromatic major third — can be 
easily adapted to any style, so that it can constitute a constructive cell even today, 
either in the 12-tone series, 


Example 4: Pierre Boulez, Le marteau sans maitre, 3rd movement, mm. 12-15 
i dok) hf om (J.+30 ) =% 
—— m 


or in a musical discourse of a modal nature: 


Example 5: Olivier Messiaen, Technique de mon langage musical 
Set reo" 


If subjected to permutations and inversion, they would give rise to an 
entire “family of intonations”. 
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Example 6: 


tuutti |o] 


sais taste 


Each of these trichords could be TETE with musical ideas developed 
by certain 20th-century composers, since the distinctive chromatic essence of the 
formula places it among the stylistic earmarks of contemporary music. Among 
them we distinguish Enescu's musical anagram, whose importance for the 
composer's repertoire has often been stressed by our musicology. 

Schoenberg's cycle of 12 poems on texts by Giraud makes frequent use of 
this cell and of its variants and therefore is not a singular occurrence, reserved only 
to the “Passacaglia”. 
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‘ll 


Without going into details of form and without insisting on Schoenberg's 
creative contribution in terms of the ostinato variation technique and of his original 
use of the passacaglia form, we will mention, however, the large segments. The 
piece is 26 measures long and is conceived according to the three stanzas of the 
poetic text, which gives it a ternary structure (symmetrical in terms of the number 
of measures), with an introduction and a coda: 


Introd. Str. I Str. Ir Str Til Coda 
Í 3m Tm 6m 7 m 3m 
(canon) (fugato) (sinteze) 


The instrumental introduction is already able to illustrate the above- 
mentioned phrase, which is a precursor of serialism. Each sound derives from the 
cell (= the theme of the Passacaglia), apparently creating a chordal moment, but 
which in essence consists of a thematic stretto: 


Example 7 


Pe ae. 
+ Zenan =en yee 
= E DAR E AE 


The six thematic strands follow an ascending order based on the interval of the 
minor third, with the points of entry outlining a diminished seventh chord and 
with the last entry being identical to the first: 
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Example 8: 


By maintaining in place six sounds of this textural block (see ex. 7, the notes 
marked with +), the introduction ends with a six-voice chord consisting of five 
different sounds (the bass is doubled at the higher octave). This chord which, by 
doubling an element is still tributary to the traditional conception (the doubling of 
the bass), is at the same time a synthetic chord, from which other chords will arise 
later: 


Example 9: 


The thematic and chordal exposition in the instrumental introduction 
marks 12 sound pulses, i.e. 12 sounds of which three are repeated, so that B, D and 
F are missing from the chromatic total. There remains, however, the surprising 
finding that the opening of the discourse is based precisely on twelve sounds, 
indicating that according to Schoenberg, the initial idea was complete after the 
presentation of a series of twelve sounds. This remark acquires a certain amount of 
importance in the light of some criticism that Schoenberg received later (from 
Pierre Boulez among others), stating that his themes always identify themselves 
with the series and that, therefore, any Schoenbergian theme contains neither more 
nor less than 12 sounds. It is true that the claimed uniformization reveals a certain 
obedience to the system and emanates academic rigour. But at the same time it 
seems to be a predisposition of Schoenberg, which is noticeable precisely in his 
pre-serial works. 

Here is the introduction, in the original register and instrumentation of 
Schoenberg, emphasizing the low tones of the lower instruments: 
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Example 10: 


PF E- W 

Although Schoenberg wrote several other works based on 12-tone musical 
ideas, he did not express a particular preference for them. Similar to this 12-tone 
opening section is the beginning of the Quartet Op. 7 


(Sete 


or that of the Three Piano Pieces Op. 11: 


ay? x 
F =j 


Due to the essentially polyphonic character of the Passacaglia, each 
instrument is assigned a separate, individualized line, with the piano usually 
playing a two-voice texture (exceptions: the beginnings of the 2nd and 3rd 
stanzas). The four-voiced instrumental discourse constitutes the Passacaglia 
proper, “counterpointed” by the vocal line. Although in terms of execution the 
“Sprechgesang” breaks away from the linearity of instrumental music, it often 
incorporates variants of the Passacaglia theme, or descending or ascending 
chromatic progressions, similar to those produced by the instruments: 


Example 11: 


Example 12: 
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Example 13: 


quan CS few. j 


| 
i) = 24a ag tpt Ce 
SF ey 


Fuse, Dchatpale Qereuctal fee 


pppoe = 


s 3 E N hn dun Buraki vedrana — i 


Ea 
| a N E 


V phaw: bbe anit Taa ea [Brwingin a. hbthas 


The vocal fragments illustrate Schoenberg's manner of handling the 
variation technique: the basic cell, constituting the main melodic material, i 
presented as such (m. 10), in descending sequence (m. 19), as an pee 
variant with “passing and changing notes” (m. 11) and in permutations or inverse 
permutations (f, a inv, f inv, c inv, e inv). One of the specific features of the serial 
technique can already be seen here in that the reference sounds do not lose their 
significance when transposed at the octave (see cells a inv, f and e inv in the example 
above). 

However, the instrumental lines exhibit much more advanced variational 
aspects. The five-measure canon at the unison or at the lower octave is initiated by 
the bass clarinet, followed by the cello and piano in the low register (major octave, 
counteroctave). After the four appearances of the theme of the Passacaglia in the 
isochronous rhythm of the half notes, at m. 8 the bass clarinet states an ingenious 
variation of the theme: the basic sounds (E, G, B flat) form in turn the initial sounds 
for the rhythmic diminution of the theme: 


Example 14: 
a 
Ertan SS a 
Choe. — —— 
b E 
(i ee 


a 


The idea is immediately taken over by the bass of the piano. The two 
interventions are in fact an anticipation of the second stanza, where the constant 
pulsation of eighth notes (rhythmic gradation as compared to the fourth notes in 
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the first stanza) and the above variant of the Passacaglia theme prevail. At the end 
of the first stanza, the theme is entrusted to the Sprechgesang (see ex. 13 bass 
clarinet). The linear chromaticism continues to assume the role of a contrasting 
element to the theme. 

As illustrated in Example 14, the second stanza unfolds in a faster tempo 
(Etwas rascher), creating a kind of fugato over the theme, which exploits the linear 
chromaticism of the countermelody, in ascending and descending progression. The 
chromatic undulation unfolds strictly within the space circumscribed by the 
sounds of the Passacaglia theme, resulting in a centonization of the two ideas of the 
previous stanza: 


Example 15: 
uu Jeg 


The imitations of this chromatic idea at the descending minor third or 
octave take on aspects of a fugato. The hemiolic rhythm favours the vertical 
combination of contrary chromatic motions, in parallel augmented fourths: 


Example 16: 


At the same time, there are accumulations-gradations of the Passacaglia 
theme in the low register of the piano, reaching a point of maximum density of the 
basic idea. No sound is extraneous to the theme, everything is essence. The 
sequential melodic line descending in thirds 


Example 17: 


Ti Sars 


is repeated in the following measures, with the two sequential phrases now being 
coupled in parallel thirds. The moment is in turn repeated as a descending thirds 
sequence: 
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Example 18: 


— 


a 


Special attention is claimed by the quarter-note values of the bass, where each note 
is in some way integrated in the thematic sphere: 


Example 19: 
dis Q av. & T 
yE E ae 
E - : 


The extreme concentration of material in these two measures (mm. 14-15) 
simultaneously creates a dynamic gradation leading to the climax of the 
Passacaglia, marked by the end of the second stanza: 


Example 20: 


At the beginning of the second stanza, in three measures of the piano part, the 
composer comes up with a kind of “harmonic accompaniment” (quasi basso 
continuo), which at a first glance seems to play a subordinate role. A closer look 
however reveals the augmentation of the theme, in imitation at the interval of an 
augmented fourth from the bass. Thus, three aspects of the theme occur 
simultaneously or successively: the original rhythm, diminution and 
augmentation: 
108 


Example 21: 


The chordal material is derived from the synthetic chord (see Ex. 9). Here, the 
repeated sounds anticipate another Schoenbergian characteristic feature that will 
later trigger some critical comments from Boulez. The “boring rhythm” (according 
to Boulez) of Schoenberg's serial period is based, among other things, on this 
phenomenon of repeated sounds, in which the sounds of the series unfold less 
rapidly but which, indeed, can generate a supersaturation at some point. 

The 1st movement of the String Quartet No. 3 Op. 30 is eloquent in this regard: 


Example 22: 


( al) 


F 
and is not a singular case in Schonberg’s music. 

The last stanza presents syntheses of the initial cell, in the form of 
superimpositions, sequential progressions, new rhythmic variants etc. The 
ingenious combinatorial possibilities can be seen from the very first measure: the a 
and b cells in vertical synthesis in the piano, in conjunction with a hemiolic stretto 
between the cello and the clarinet. 


Example 23: 
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The melodic variant of the stretto (with the last sound transposed up an 
octave) appears right away aggregated in chordal form and in inversion: 


Example 24: 
Ue mba p 
Sa fin LEE z 
= \? 


At the same time, the lower voice of the piano brings an ornamental 
variation of the theme, which is somewhat reminiscent of the flute variation at the 
end of Brahms's Symphony No. 4: 


Example 25: 


The relatively high register in which the third stanza begins is only a 
starting point for the descending chromatic progressions in which the rhythmic 
diminution of the theme is taken even further (sextuplets instead of the preceding 
eighth notes, so that the contrast in tempo appears attenuated as compared to the 
foregoing stanza). The descending line also represents a new centonization of the 
theme and of the countersubject. The superimposition of parallel and inverted 
motions (in the piano) unfolds in fact as passages of minor thirds in parallel and 
contrary motion. 


Example 26: 


$ = Ae 


The phrasing, however, reveals the true meaning of the moment: 
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Example 27: 


The theme proper is at the same time stated as a variation in the bass clarinet. 


Example 28: 


Oo 
| ` N a t 
te bepp EE bat Heny =z pee 
lo 4A 20 po Vy? — 


A new section returns to the thematic sextuplets, but in a new cell 
combination: the original form, in retrograde inversion (0 + R1). The same 
combination appears augmented in the clarinet while the cello highlights the 
descending chromatic line in the spirit of the original countersubject: 

Example 29: 


Finally, the “Sprechgesang” intones the passacaglia theme for the last time, 
against the continuously descending motion of the instruments, extending its 
recitation over the first measure of the coda. The vocal conclusion could be 
regarded as an allusion to the similar cadences of the Baroque recitatives, through 
its downward leap of a fourth: 
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Example 30: 


aa = 


Aue Bieten fae — 


The coda appears as a reminiscence of the introduction, with similar combinations 
of the basic cell: 


Example 31: 


fens: e EET 


The Passacaglia from Pierrot Lunaire can be regarded as a visionary 
achievement in the overall context of Schoenberg's works. The remarkable 
coherence of the musical discourse, the rigorous elaboration and the ingenious 
combinatorial solutions give it an important place among the pre-serial works. 
Some of the laws that Schoenberg formulated later can already be clearly glimpsed 
in this piece. The polyphonic discourse offers each participant the possibility to 
contribute, according to the characteristics of their sound emission, to the 
continuous variation of a basic cell. Its intonational variants cover a wide area 
which extents beyond the prime, inversion, retrograde and retrograde inversion, 
i.e. the principal variants of a series, as defined by Schoenberg himself. Given its 
peculiar structure, this piece could well be framed by a motto taken from Wagner's 
Mastersingers, in which to Stolzing's question: 

“How do I begin according to the rule?” 
Hans Sachs answered: 
“You set it yourself, and then follow it.” 
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